HOW  STRONG IS BRITAIN ?
deposits arc capable of development. Since 1933, for
instance, Newfoundland's production has been doubled,
although most of it goes to Canada.
Perhaps it might be said that the strategic dis-
advantages of the fact that the chief sources of iron-ore
are on the other side of the North Sea are being neutral-
ized by the new resources of the Empire, and, in
addition, we shall have to wait and see how much of
Spain's exports of iron-ore Great Britain will be able
to secure when normality has been attained.
When we examine the industrial edifice which is
based on the coal-mining and iron and steel industries,
whose position we have just been discussing, certain
structural features immediately become obvious.
British industry is not to be compared with a deli-
cately executed rococo building with its profusion of
ornamentation, or with a Gothic building in which
each facade artistically unites with the rest. It can
rather be compared with a massive pile dominated by
a limited number of horizontal and vertical lines.
The engineering and textile industries must come in
for special attention as important wings of the edifice.
Great Britain's engineering industry is also older
than the corresponding industries of other countries.
The first steam engines were invented and constructed
in Great Britain, and machinery was first introduced
into the enormous textile industry of Great Britain.
There are no figures available from which we could
draw definite conclusions concerning the development
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